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Owen and Early British Socialism

THE doctrine of laisser jdre was not left unchallenged, even in
the days of its greatest influence. Most owners of factories thought
of the State as the source of tariffs and Orders in Council, and
sought to reduce its functions to the punishment of discontented
workmen. Organization appeared to them an evil, and they
wished every man (within the limits of the law) to be left to
sink or swim as his own strength might decide.
The factory could, however, suggest a quite different order of
ideas. On the one hand, any large factory is itself an organiza-
tion, and derives its efficiency from being well organized. In the
second place, the productive capacity of a well-equipped factory
is so great that, if there is no organization of output, there
may be a glut, by which employers will be ruined and men
will be thrown out of work. Thus the factory viewed from
within suggests the utility of organization, while viewed from
without it shows the dangers of unfettered production. It was
reflections such as these that caused Robert Owen, after many
successful years as a manufacturer, to become the founder of
Socialism.
In every important movement, the pioneers are not the intel-
lectual equals of the men who come later. There were writers of
Italian verse before Dante, Protestant Reformers before Luther,
inventors of Steam engines before James Watt Such men
deserved the credit of originality in conception, but not of
success in execution. The same may be said of Robert Owen.
He is not so comprehensive as Karl Marx: he is not so able a
reasoner as his orthodox contemporaries who built upon the
foundation laid by Adam Smith. But just because his ideas are
not rigidly confined within a system, he is an initiator of various